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XUM 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in che heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earru 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt, 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
°—Jesus 





** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.’ 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, tulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Deara in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 








GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereigaty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing beath. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration fer distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Critieism the Regulator of Soeicty. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. ‘To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
half cents per quarter, or seventy-eight cents a year, 
If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
the law requires double the 


prepaid. 
yearly in advance, 
above rates, 

It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
afew years, the postage of a common sized Weekly 
paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage of Tur Tri-weeKkiy CincuLar is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Weekly 
was a few years ago; and to those within the State 
it is consider ably less. 


What Ought to be Done. 
1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 





2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior fanction of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4, The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism——as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

6. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


APPENDIX TO PART HI.—Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seck the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest; Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
dengation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bieter Commenism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Wirness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvatioa from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage of Books. 


The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid ; if not prepaid, itis a cent and a half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces ; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and one for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better tosend such bulky articles as 
the files of past Volumes of our papers, by express, 








Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


gious Press. 


or by private conveyance. 


BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


mn 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (6., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 











W. RK. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists* 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally, 
INSLEE. 


WM. R. ABRAM C, SMITH. 





Central Business Agency. 


Groner Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Georce Cracin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 
A SE SNORE ES 

Mitk Tree.—In a narrative of travels on the 
Amazon and Rio Negro, just published, Mr. 
Wallace desevibes an extraordinary tree, called 
the milk tree, which was one of the first won- 
ders he saw near Para. The fruit is eatable, 
and full of arich and very juicy pulp. But, 
‘strangest of allis the vegetable milk, which 
exudes in abundance when the bark is cut; it 
has about the consistence of thick eream, and 
but for a very slight peculiar taste, could 
seareely be distinguished from the genuine 
product of the cow. Mr. Leavens ordered a 
man to tap some logs that had lain nearly a 
month in the yard. He cut several notches in 
the bark with an axe, and in a minute the rich 
sap was running out in great quantities. Is 
was collected in a basin, diluted with water, 
strained, and brought up at tea-time and at 
breakfast next morning. The peculiar flavor 





of the milk seemed rather to improve the qual- 


| 
| 
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ity of the tea, and gave it as good a color as 
rich cream: in coffee, it is equally good.” 
The milk is also used for glue, and it is said to 
be as durable as that made use of by carpen- 
ters.——Home Journal. 





Ancient Egyptian Architecture. 
The character of Egyptian Architecture, as 
exhibited in‘the temples at Thebes and else- 
where, is heavy and vast; with nothing of that 
lightness, and harmonious proportion and beau- 
tiful simplicity, which distinguish the Athenian 
temples. Yet this very vastness, coupled with 
the associations of the place, produces a strong 
impression of sublimity. All is gloomy, awful, 
grand. The most striking specimens of this 
gigantic architecture, are the great colonnade 
at Luxor, which we first visited by mocnlight ; 
and especially the grand hall at Karnak, ‘ one 
hundred and seventy feet by three hundred and 
twenty-uine, supported by a central avenue of 
twelve massive columns, sixty-six feet high, 
(without the pedestal and abacus, ) and twelve 
in diameter ; besides one hundred and twenty- 
two of smaller or rather less gigantic dimen- 
sions, forty-one feet nine inches in height, and 
twenty-seven feet six inches in circumference, 
distributed in seven lines on either side of the 
former.” Nor were the decorations of these 
temple-palaces on a scale less imposing. The 
two colossal statues of Amenoph (usually called 
of Memnon), seated majestically upon the plain 
once guarded the approach to the temple-pal- 
ace of that king. They are sixty feet high, 
includirg the pedestal. The temple has per- 
ished; Memnon has long ceased to salute the 
rising sun; and the two statues now sit in lonely 
grandeur, to tell what Thebes once was. The 
stupendous statue of Remeses IT. in the Mem- 
nonium, a single block of Syenite granite, now 
prostrate and shattered, still ‘* measures from 
the shoulder to the elbow twelve feet ten inches ; 
twenty-two feet four inches across the shoulders; 
and fourteen feet four inches from the neck to 
the elbow.” This enormous mass is nearly 
three times as large as the solid contents of the 
largest obelisk. How it could ever have been 
transported from Upper Kgypt and erected 
here, is a problem which modern science can- 
not solve ; nor is there much less difficulty in 
accounting for the manner of its destruction. — 
Rebinson’s Biblical Researches. 
—_— ——_——_?-<iP-> a — 
Froirut Fiecps ws rue Deserr.—The 
way from Cairo to Heliopolis passes along the 
edge of the desert; which is continually mak- 
ing its encroachments so soon as there ceases 
to be a supply of water for the surface of the 
ground. ‘The water of the Nile soaks through 
the earth for some distance under this sandy 
tract; and is everywhere found on digging 
wells eighteen or twenty feet deep. Such 
wells are very frequent in parts which the in- 
andation does not reach. The water is raised 
from them by wheels turned by oxen, and ap- 
plied to the irrigation of the fields. Where- 
ever this takes place, the desert is quickly eon- 
verted into a fruitful field. In passing to Ie- 
liopolis we saw several sueh fields in the dif- 
ferent stages of being reclaimed from the de- 
sert'; some just laid out, others already fertile. 
In retarning by another way, more eastward, 
we passed a succession of beautiful plantations 
wholly dependent on this mode of irrigation. 
Lbid. 





Tur Humaine or Art.—When all the 
works of man are ended, he has not approached 
the inexpressible beauty of God’s architecture. 
Those stately elms, that teach us every winter 
how meekly to lay our glories by, and receive 
the reverses of incvitable misfortune, and that 
soon will teach us to look forth out-of all mis- 
fortunes, and clothe ourselves afresh after every 
winter, what have ye that may compare with 
them? The cathedrals of the world are not 
traced as these, nor so adorned, nor so full of 
communion, nor have they-pliant boughs on 
which, with humble might, they swing the 
peaceful singing-bird, and from whose swaying, 
night or day, there is music in the air for them 
that know the sound. Of all man’s works of 
art a cathedral is greatest. A tree is greater 
than that. Of all man’s instruments of sound 
an organ, uttering its mazy harmonies through 
the sombre arches of the reverend pile, is the 
grandest ; but the sound of summer in the for- 
est is grander than that.—J/. W. Beecher. 





Extension or tHE TeLeGrapn System To 
Arrica.—The Electric Telegraph system now 
used in Denmark, Holland, Austria, Prussia, 
Belgium, Franee, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, is 
to be extended to Africa. It is to be laid 
across the Mediterranean from Spezzia to Cor- 
sica, across Corsica, under the straits of Bona- 
facio, over to the island of Sardinia, again under 
the sea from Cape Suclada to Cape Rosas in 
Africa. By adecree bearing date the 15th 
ultimo, the French government threw epen its 


baeThe Courier and Enquirer states that 
during the last three months, nearly one thousand 
vessels have suffered damage at sea, and during 
the same period, the losses sustained by the 
Wall-street offices exceeded four millions five 
hundred thousand dollars. 
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The Ascendancy of the Bible. 





notwithstanding all that may be said against the 
authority of the Bible, it is a wonderful and 
mighty fact in the history of the world, which | 
cannot be ignored by any body who wishes to| 
understand the progress of mankind. It was | 
shown that the Bible was the first vook printed 
when type were invented and has been the first- 
fruits of the press in all nations since; that in | 
respect to circulation and the number of lan- | 
guages into which it has been translated, it has no 
rival, but stands alone as the world’s book; that 
it has worked its way into paramount influence in 
sculpture, painting, music and poetry; that it has 
leavened the literature of the c vilized world; that 
it has not lost ground by the progress of discov- 
ery, but has been the attendant and chief stimu- 
lant of the improvements of modern times; and 
at this moment, instead of having lost the loyalty 
of mankind, it has a Palace devoted to its sole 
publication, and a princely revenue for its gratu- 
itous circulation. 

Another feature of this mighty fact, which, 
though small, is not altogether insignificant, is 
that the Bible, like the conquerors of old, has 
given names to persons and places, throughout all 


the empires which it has over-run. Look through 
the Bible from Genesis to Revelations, and see 
how many of the names of persons there recorded 
are now the commonest names in society around 
us, and throughout the civilized world. The list 
begins with Adam, Abel, Enoch, Seth, Noah, A- 
braham, Isaac, Jacob; and ends with Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, Paul, James, Peter, John, &e., &e. 
It would be interesting to ascertain how many 
Bible names are in common use, and what propor- 
tion of the population of New England, for in- 
stance, are named from this vocabulary. A curious 
inquiry might also be instituted, as to the num- 
ber of infidels who have had to carry through 
life the mark of the Bible which they received at 
christening. ‘Tom Paine was one; Abner Knee- 
land was another; and how meny more there may 
be, we will leave for the curious to inquire. 

But truly it is a wonderful fact, and one that 
testifies of the winning and ascendant power of 
that old Jewish book, that all nations are naming 
their children after the faith-herocs and heroines 


of the Bible. 
The Profit of Godliness. 

Paul says that ‘ Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having the promise of the life which now 
is, and of that which is to come.’ One way in which 
godliness is profitable to this life, is, it simplifies 
our wants without detracting from our enjoy ments. 
It makes us comfortable ane happy, with less ex- 
pense than accrues to any other condition. For 
instance, by leading us to dress with simplicity 
it saves the labor which must be performed in 
order to procure costly dress. By leading us into 
a frugal manner of living, it reduces vur necessary 
work in a thousand ways. By making us little 
children in our tastes, it frees us from many artifi- 
cial customs which sre expensive out of all pro- 
By 
leading us into habits which are healthy, it saves 
us from the expenses and disablements of sick- 


portion to their power of giving pleasure. 


ness, and at the same time makes us active to.do 
what our hands find to do. By giving us hearts 
at ease, and minds clarified from the muddy influ- 
ences of sensuality, it prepares us to do what we 
do successfully, while it makes us skillful and in- 
ventive in labor-saving expedients. Godliness, in 
short, removes the curse of labor—making it.mere 
sport and healthy exercise to get a living. This 
is one way in which godliness is profitable to this 
life. 

In an article entitled ‘Combined Perfection,’ 
published in the Circular some time since, it was | 
shown that the tendency of all progress was to 
concentrate many harmonious uses in one thing ; 
that different kinds ofgood are found to converge 
and many values are combined in every new dis- 
covery or improvement. For instance, the da- 
guerreotype is a great advance on old methods of 
picture-making in being an instantaneous opera- 





African wires to the public.——Sc. Amer. 
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much more perfect than painting, as it does it 
quicker. So in railroad traveling—the speed is 
immensely increased, and this might be supposed 
to imply a sacrifice of some other important con- 
| sideration, as safety or ease; but the reverse is 
| the fact. Traveling by railroad is not only faster, 
| but safer, and easier, and cheaper than any other 


| method. This law of progress will find at length 
| 


in godliness all the values of existence ; and every 
step which a person takes in godliness will prove 
to be profitable for all his interests; for his health 
and material comfort, for his mind, for his social 


cular on the ‘ March of the Bible? showing that well as the future. 


This principle of multiplex value is well illus- 
trated in the godly fashion of dress. Simplicity 
of dress is favorable, in the first place, to the cul- 
tivation of that inward adorning which makes us 
pleasing to God. Then it saves a great deal of 
labor and attention, giving time for study and 
improvement and social pleasure. It is healthy 
and natural, and allows freedom of motion, which 
is essential to gracefulness. Nothing is sacrificed, 
except some might say beauty; but according to 
Greenough’s principle of taste, viz., that beauty is 
the expression of use, a simple dress which an- 
swers every useful purpose, is the most beautiful. 

In the same way we might take up every fash- 
ion of godliness and show that it combines many 
values without sacrificing any thing but evil. 

Historical Memoranda 
Or Prymoutu anp New Waven—A comparison 
or Massacuuserts anp Connecricur Puri- 

TANISM. 

(The parallcliem here instituted between the two principal 
branches of Puritanism in this country occurred to the writer 
during a visit to New England, and impressed him strongly, not 
as a ground of invidious feeling. (being himself equally related 
by descent to both ) but as forming a part of God’s great scheme 
of facts. and throwing light ov the movings of providence. The 





| study of history too. in a candid spirit, forms the most import- 


ant ba is of sound criticism, and so of improvement, As the 
Jews were divided into two branches, the louse of Israel and 
llouse of Judah. and were continually referred by their proph- 
ets to the fucts of their past history, as matter of admonition, 
way it uot be useful to study the Lves of our forcfathcrs, the 
two Ilouses of Puritanism, for similar profit ?j 

1. Massachusetts was distinguished for the Sa- 
fem witchcraft troubles—New Haven for her at- 
tempted Theocracy. ‘The religious element in 
one case seemed to take the channel of opposition 
tu heresy-—in the other it was primarily peaceful 





and constructive. 

2. Notwithstanding the early zeal against her- 
esy whieh characterized the Massachusetts church, 
that State has ever since been a principal fountain- 
head of heresy, while Connecticut has remained 
orthodox. ‘The great Unitarian secession took 
place in Massachusetts ; Universalism has had its 
principal home there, and *Come-out-ism’ of ev- 
ery degree. ‘The Connecticut church has been 
comparatively free from such developments. 

3. The two Universitics, Harvard and Yale, 
which were founded by the two colonies, and 
which were designed to represent severally their 
religious sentiments, exhibit a marked diversity. 
The Massachusetts college has seceded to Unita- 
rianism, and maintains a divinity school of that 
order; Yale, on the other hand, is faithful to its 
ancient foundations, and supports the leading sem- 
inary of Cungregationalism. ‘There is a differ- 
ence, also, between the two colleges in respect to 
their style of education. Ilarvard is noted for 
finished scholarship in the departments of polite 
Jearning, as oratory, history, poetry, &c.; while 
Yale is strong in men of practical science, as min- 
eralogy, mathematics, astronomy, &c, 

4, Massachusetts struck the first blow in the 
revolution which commenced the nation’s politi- 
ca! existence ; but Connecticut had previously as- 
serted the right of independence by protecting 
the regicides af Cromwell’s revolution from the 
vengeance of the toy atist succession, 

5. ‘Lhe gospel of Liviiness and of the Second 
Coming, which is the legitimate spiritual wltima- 
tum of Puritanism in this age, was the joint pro- 
duct of both Massachusetts and Connecticut in- 
fluences. The theoretical views which were pre- 
liminary to it were obtained at Andover, but it 
was first practically developed in experience at 
New Haven. 


Bible Communism in Massachusetts, and while 
many friends have left the State to join the school] 
elsewhere, we believe there are no representatives 
among them from the region of Plymouth-rock, 
or Boston. On the other hand, the progressive 
spirit of the Bible kingdom has always had friends 
and a congenial home in the region about New 
Haven. The descendants of the New Haven branch 
are found in all our Associations, and the Walling- 
ford domain is located on the very. territory of 





tion; but this is not all—it makes a picture as 


the original Theocracy. 


6. There ave as yet no practical movements in 


Miracles. 
The faith of miracles is involved ina confession 

of the sovereignty of Christ. Christ was an em- 

| bodiment of miraculous power ; his whole recorded 
| life from beginning to end moved in miracles—in 
| this way his kingdom was won. Miracles contin- 
ued to be the common attendants of the faith of 

| the Primitive Church through the apostolic age. 
|‘ Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole,’ was the 
simple, unstudied announcement from Peter's 
| mouth, which restored a man eight years bedrid- 


| den with the palsy. The name of Curist—him 





There was an article sometime ago in the Cir- | enjoyment, for his happiness in the present as} whom the disciples had just seen rising in vic- 


turious immortality from the grave, and who had 
said to them that all power in heaven and on 
earth was given unto him—the utterance of this 
name only, by believers, was sufficient in those 
days to work immediate miracles of salvation both 
to the souls and bodies of men. Nothing couid 
withstand its power. Miracles were then the very 
sceptre of Christ’s sovereignty, with which he 
protected the saints, and judged his enemies, and 
ruled the world. It is evidently impossible to 
conceive of Christ except in connection with this 


miracle-working power. In confessing his sove- 
reignty, we place ourselves under the same al- 
imighty sceptre now, that swayed above mere 
‘natural laws,’ in Bible times. 
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LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Atlantic, from Liverpool on Feb, 
22, arvived off Sandy Hook, ‘Tuesday Evening. 
Owing to some mismaagement she ran aground 
on the bar near tne Hook, but was got off without 
damage. 

Lhe Monileur, the official organ at Paris, an- 
nounces that the Czar’s reply to Louis Napuleun’s 
letter, had arrived in Paris, and that Nicholas 
has refused the proposals which were presented 
‘His reply, adds the Monileur, * leaves 
ho chance of a pacilic solution,’ 
troops embarked at Liverpvol on the day the At- 
lanuc sailed, and ships were fitting out at all the 
ports for the Baltic fleet. French troops were 
also Ciubarking trom Airica for ‘Turkey. A con- 
voy of ‘Lurkish slaps with troops leit Constan- 
tinople on Keb, 7, under an escort of eleven brit- 


to him. 
Three thousand 


ish war steamers. Kussia is using every device 
to give a holy character to the hustiliues; and so 
excite the religious cathusiasm of the people to 
austria is wavering in the bal- 
auce,—trying to please both sides, and succeeding 


Its highest pitch. 


in pleasing neither. France frowns suspiciously 
upon her movements, and threatens an invasion in 
case of arupture. ‘The Greek insurrection against 
‘lurkey is reported as having gained considerable 
headway. Six thousand men are said to be in 
arms in the southcrn purt of Greece. Great en- 
thusiasin in favor of war exists in Great Britain. 

‘The Lord Chamberlain of England has netitied 
Mr. Buchanan that he may appear at Court in 
any costume he chooses. A large number of 
peuple in Wales are preparing to emigrate this 
spring to Salt Lake City, to join the Mormons. 

Later stiil—The steamer Asia arrived at Lali- 
fax with intelligence three days later than that 
brought by the Atlantic. Her news is of no very 
special importance, exceptas showing an increased 
probability of war. ‘The British Government have 
concluded to pardon Smith O’Brien, the Lrish 
rebel, in consequence of his good behavior, and 
his refusal to break his parole. 

LUTTERY SCHEMES. 

The gift speculation of Mr. Josiah Perham is 
drawing toaclose; and a committee are employ- 
ed in Georgetown, D. C., in distributing the pri- 
The way in which this scheme has been 
carried on, is as fullows: Perham was proprietor 
of an exhibition, called the ‘Seven Mile Mirror, 
—wu panorama of the great northern lakes and 
their environs. One hundred thousand tickets 
were issued, at one dollar each, entitling the own- 
er to four several admissions to the above exhibi- 
bition; each admission being valued at twenty- 
five cents. When the requisite number of tickets 
were sold, the proprietor of the concern was to 
| distribute by lot, among the ticket-owners, the 
‘Seven Mile Mirror’ itself, valued at thirty or 
forty thousand dollars, a farm in New Jersey, 
valued at from twenty to thirty thousand dollazs, 
and numerous other articles, of less value. ‘This 
scheme has been followed up by others, of every 
description—Gift newspaper enterprises, Gift con- 
certs, &c., have flourished during the past win- 
ter. The latest speculation of this kind is a 
weekly newspaper, of which it is proposed to 
circulate 250,000 copies, at $2, each, with a list 
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subscribers. 
THE BROOKLYN REMONSTRANCE. 


Mr. Seward presented before the Senate at indispensable. 
Washington to-day, a remonstrance against the | without a good tool, and the best choppers are | 
Nebraska Bill, one hundred feet long, and signed the most particular to secure a good axe, and | 
So , have it sharp. 


by three thousand residents of Brooklyn. 


say telegraphic dispatches from Washington this 


evening. 
CAPT. INGRAHAM IN ITALY. 
Capt. Ingraham, of the U. 8. ship of war St 
Louis, while at Genoa, Italy, was offered a public 


banquet by the inhabitants of that city. On de- 
clining the proffered honor, a party of three thou- der the reign of sin. 
sand Genoese gaye him a serenade on board his Christ, and say with Paul, ‘God hath not given minimum. 


ship. 





A Ceaseless Tide. 


In certain states of the atmosphere, and in a 
still evening, we can hear at our door, and still 
better on the Heights, the sound of an mcessant 


roar, which a friend who has lived in the vicinity 


of Niagara says he could well imagine was the 


roar of that cataract. ‘lo a strange car it is quite 
a mystery. 
the din of Broadway and the other thoroughtares 
of New-York. ‘Ihe noise of the thousand wheels 
that rumble over those pavements, mingles and 
becomes One undistinguishable sound as it reaches 
the Brooklyn shore, seeming to the ear, as the 


It comes across the waters, and is 


of prizes attached, to be distributed by lot to the; My experience in learning to chop furnishes an} continuous pea 
illustration of what is necessary to make a good| The state in which we oscillate back and forth 
| writer. To acquire strength and skill, practice is | 
But then nothing can be done | 


by practice and study. 


: effects of sin. 
Ifere we can fall back on 


jus the spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, 
jand of a sound mind! Clear understanding aad 


| perception of the events of the day is possible 


light of heavenly inspiration. 
the frosis and knots of this present evil world, 
| we must have the /emper described in the 13th 
Thanks be unto God, 
E. H. H. 


chapter of 1 Corinthians, 
| for his great salvation. 
oe as <> cee ——- 


Incidents on the Road. 


lowing incidents in a recent letter: 
| 
* During my last trip | was reading the Testa- 


So in writing, there is skill and | night, and world without end, 
strength necessary ; and these are to be acquired | our imaginations any lower than this. * He is able 
But this is not all: we 
|must have a clear medium—our hearts and minds 
must be free from the darkenirg and weakening | 
I do not believe that the full 
power of man’s genius will ever be developed un-| pum. 


only as we walk in the spirit, and so have the! 
And then to stand | 





between two extremes, is a childish, transition 
faith. 
...-Christ is able to give us continuous pleas- 


ure.—pleasure of the most exquisite kind, day and 
We must not fix 


| to do exceeding abundantly above all we canask or 

| think ;’ and we can certainly think of all the hap- 
piness here described. 

| ....In respect to the enjoyment of all good 
things in Christ, there isa minimum and maxi- 

The qualification which prepares us for 

'the maximum is perfect contentment with the 

We have no right in the first place to 
the minimum; we should receive it from God’s 
generosity, and in al! our advances to the maxi- 

} mum, we should acknowledge free grace. 

a ee - 

| Meeting of the Farmers’ Club. 

Being present at the meeting of the Farm- 


‘ers Club on ‘Tuesday last, we noted down the 
fullowing points of the discussion : 

SONG BIRDS, 

Mr. John Hooper described the efforts that 
| 


had been made to introduce the Song Birds o! 


from Birkenhead, England, brought over seven- 
|ty Skylarks, about fitteen years ago; but in 


rolling of a mighty river, or as the rising wind | ment, when an elderly gentleman sitting on the | consequence of some disagreement with the 


in a forest. 
nee 


The March of Iron, 

If Printing is the king of trades, machinery- 
building and (he various kids of irun- working seem 
tu stand next in order, We coniess tu a great and 
growing respect for won—good, homely, columion 
iron, so honest aud strung. Materially considered, 
it has been vue of the grand bases ol Civilization ; 
and it is interesting lo observe, Uiat its use and 
estimation steadily merease with the progress of 
society and art. 

A remarkable change in this respect, has taken 
place within the last few years. A generation 
slice, irou was confined to the more culmlmuon 
utensils, anda very limited range ol machinery, 
and heid but a piebemn rank beside ibe aristu- 
cratic, or, as they are called, * precious metais.’— 
1t was just good cuough for dirty pots, aud bar- 
rows, and whatever was destined tur the hardest 
service; but was not expected ty mtrude its clul- 
sincss into the domain of polite art and parior 
mahogany. But that time has changed, and wen 
is commy up. ‘The sphere of its usciuiness 1 
continually extending, and it proiuises suum Lo be 
the reigning material mm buildings, luruture, car- 
We like the change. lron is 
It bailus our rail- 


riages, ships, &c. 
a great friend of socialisin. 
roads, and conveys our telegraphic news. — Lt 1s 
incombustibie, econumical, easily cast into any 


form, and its patterns can be duplicated to any | 


extent without additional cost. Lt may be ob- 
jected that it is a hard materia! to work ; but the 
increased strength which is coming in with scicuce 
and social combination more than counterbalances 


trade of the day, and machinists are supplanting | 


carpenters. We say, Success to irun, and the 


civilization and communisin of which it is the 


symbol. ; : 


Correspondence of the Circular. 


The Northern Commute. 


seat back of me, leaned torward and said, * You 
secm to be earnestly studying a blessed good book, 
which it is not customary to see now-a-days in 
‘Lt is indeed a good book,’ said 1, ‘one 
| that L study amore than all others. 1 find in it the 


jgospel of Jesus Christ, which is the power of 


the cars.’ 


| God and the wisdom of God unto salvation, to 


}every one that believeth.’ * Yes, said he, * 1 have 


| mate ul the vessel, they were set free at the 
* Narrows.’ The uext summer he imported a 
\ fresh lot, and set tuem free on Loug Island, 
‘near B ooklyn. 


| returned in the spring, building their nests, and 


They left every winter, aud 


Last year Mr. Waood- 


iur years ia succession. 


state; it isnot the permanent normal state of | 


| rearing their young, frequently iu the same spot | 


ce, and continuous justification.— |jca,in the morths of August and September. 


AMERICAN RAISINS. 
Judge Livingston exhibited a bunch of Mus- 
er Grapes, raised somewhere on the Hudson, 
which much resembled common sweet raisins 
both in flavor and appearance. 


He suid they 
} . . “ 
| Were preserved with little trouble. He first 
| put them in cotton, and then left them ina 
ieold room. w. 


| 
} ET 
| 


Spiritual Reflection. 
| Reflection is the breath of life to the 
jsoul. ‘T’o meditate on the truths and 
hints of truth revealed in the Bible, and 
"pursue them up to God from whom all 
|truth emanates, furnishes the true food 
lof the heart. Faith and reflection are 
‘nearly identical. Our acquaintance with 
|God, and fuith in spiritual existences and 





principles, will be in proportion to our re- 
flection or meditation. It is true that 
‘meditation is not necessarily faith—thers 


| One of the Oneida siik-sellers narrates the fol-| Europe into this country. He said Mr. Smith | is a great deal of reflection undoubtedly 


/under the canopy of unbelief; but medita- 
ition of a peculiar kind—meditation of 
(the heart and intellect combined, which 
has in it the nature of prayer, and is at 
the same time a highly intellectual process 
\—is the feeder and essential condition 
of faith, By meditation of this peculiar 
kind, we obtain that communication with 
God which is described in the Bible as an 


| 
| 
| 


‘known nore of that salyation within a short time | cock, a member of the Brovklyu Tustitute, im- | internal, ever-springing well of water in 


than Lever knew betore. 1 once thought I ex- ported 5U Skylarks, 50 Woodlarks, 2u ‘Thiush-| the believer, 


‘Out of his belly shall flow 


j perienced religion, but L find 1 know but little | cs, 20 Blackbirds, 50 Goldfinches, aud 20 Robin |); gers of living water,’ 
jaboutit. It dues iy suul good to feast on such Redbreasts ste wale ‘ 
| | PAOLO e 
| passages us that of Paul to ihe Nphesians.—— ‘Phat | atts . 
ig : CN, in a cage, being iguorant of their habits, and they 
Christ may dwell mi your hearts by faith, that ye | ee 


| 
| 
| being rooted and grounded im luve, may be able to | 


: confiued the Robins together | . . : 
He cunfined the Robins together | By this exercise we obtain free commu- 
fe ys nion with the Spirit of truth, 
Tine other birds were! . Sax3 3 ; seat te 
ow eee ; oe. —, tise of the Comforter which is given be- 
set tree in Greenwood Cemetery. ‘Several | ‘ : 
‘licvers to lead them into all truth, attach- 


The pro- 
destroy ed one another. ] 


coluprelend with ali suuits, Whatis the breadih, | 





‘ae Sf — . = I 
and length, aud depth, aud hight; and to know} Guies,”? he said, * upon vieiiing the grounds | 


saw the Goldfiuches; and the man in whose /&8 tO US ats reflectionists ;—not as men of 


| the love of Christ, which passed knowledge, Unat | 
ye might be diiled with ai the fuluess of God. | care they were placed stated that they returned | business, or professors of certain external 
|*1 have not attained,’ said he, ‘to all that Paul | daily tu the caye for the food he furnished ‘doctrines; but as men given to reflection, 
and Johu did, vut 1 eapect to, 1 believe there “ tiem. In the unddle of the month oi Novem-) We must fall back on the interior of cur 
sahil mtirmuaty but what Christ can ta he ws a ber, when the weather was extremely cold yoix being to meet the Spirit of truth. It nec- 


fhiushes were seen in Brocklyn, appareniy ee’ » addresses Ube deepest part of our 


| perfect piysician. Ue contunucd in this strain 


| Lili tie Jet Lhe cars. | 


| *'The poctry describing the * Peddler-missiona- 


| May Own expericuce, ve of wlich f wall mention. 


ry. brought tvesh tu my mind many meidents im 


| While on a tripto Michigan last fall, | met witha 
 spililioe who was deat and dumb. There was 
| someching in him that attracted my attention, 
| and { feltan impulse to give hun a Circular.— 
The only way to communicate with him was by 
writing ; and he carried a small slate and pencil 


secking todd ; and there is Pcuson to believe 

they Were pat of the stuck from Greeuwood.- 

Ihe success of the experiment of actually loca- 

ting them iu Greenwood will soou be decided.’ 
FISH CULTURE. 


There was considerable read and said on this 


repetition of what has already appeared in the 


Circular. Mr. Pell said he was couvineed that 





| 
I made a motion 
| 


in his pocket for that purpose. 
| to him for his slate, which he readily handed te. | 


11 took it, and wrote that I had a paper to give| 
‘ : | ook it, and wrote 1 tad a paper to give} 
it. lron-working is probably the most thriving | pl - : 


}him, which | hoped would be acceptable and m- | 
| teresting to hin, as it pomted to Christ. who was 
able and willing now, as he was when on earih, 
to open the curs of the deaf, and unloose the 
tongue of the dwub. He received it, and on read- 
ing what | had writtea, took me by uke hand and 
expressed by his looks that he appreciated the 





Cambridge, Vt., March 3, 1854. 

Dear Frienps:—It is genuine country-life that | 
we have in this Commune ; and, in some respects | 
different from that at Oneida, and in the other | 
Associations. The house and out-building are | 
good specimens of the architecture and do-| 
mestic arrangements of ‘old times, when the ar 
mer was a farmer. ‘I'he house has been built half} 
a century, and once, I am told, was called the best | 
intown, It has the large old-fashioned chimney, 
With its capacious fire-places, in the center, taking 
up enough space for a good bed-room, The casing | 
near the fire-place, and a door on one side, exhibit | 
marks made by the accidental discharge of a mus- | 
ket luaded with ‘buck-shot, as the owner was | 
trying to strike fire from the gun-flint. 

Going out-doors, the first thing you sce isa 
pile of good hard wood ‘ hauled’ tu the door, and 
ready for the choppers. ‘The axe is used exclu- 
sively in cutting wood here, and [ have taken 
pleasure in learning how to wield it. Chopping | 
is certainly capital exercise—a very superior kind | 
of gymnastics. It brings the whole body into | 
vigorous action, and, as I have seen the boys | 
wielding the axe, it has occurred to me that this | 
manly exercise may have had much tv do in devel- 
oping the robustness that the ‘Green uae 
Boys’ are so noted for. 





| whole world. —Home Journal. 


gift. Ue then wrote on his slate an expression of 
his thankfulness, and a promise to read the paper. 
When I turned to leave him, he again took me by 
the hand, thrice assuring me that he appreciated 
my kindness. c. 0.” 


Analects. 


...-Frooklinism has the promise of the life 
that now is, but godless has the promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come. 


.... Nothing is reaily valuable, no friendship or 
love, ov indecd any Uhing, except as it is a steppmg 
stone towards communion with God. 


.... The press isa lever small enough to be 
used by one man, but strong enough to raise the 


.... Laws are of no use without loyal citizens 
to ubey them. To interpret Christ it needs 
Christ in the heart — Emerson. 


.... We desire not only to be freed from sin, 
but to bear much fruit. If we fiid ourselves nat- 
urally deficient in valuable qualities of heart or 
intellect, we can remember that it is God’s delight 
to make the barren rejoice, and the wilderness 
blossom. ‘The gifts of his promise can supply the 
lack of gifts of nature. 


.... Let us take it into consideration as fast as 
possible, that Christ is able to give us continuaus 


almost all salt water fish may be kept in fresh 
water pouds, and that they will inerease rapidly 
in size, and improve much in flavor, i! properly 
fed upon liver cut up in small pieces, damaged 
rice boiled, Indian meal mixed with blood, stale 
bread, &e. After one weck’s training they will 
always come when called, and soon become 
more confiding than tame pigeons, or barn-yard 
fuwls. The following interesting facts he stated 
in relation to frozen fish. Perch uiay be taken 
from the water, thrown gently upon the ice, 
aud frozen stiff; and after remaining thus for 
hours, may be revived by placing them in warm 
water, or in cold water ina warm room. ¢] 
have known,’ he said, ‘ the golden carp of China 
to be frozen solid in a globe, and wien the ice 


[A late 


communieation from Mr. ‘hacker of Oneida 


thawed the fish was as lively as ever.’ 


states several similar facts, which suggests the 
inquiry, whether live fish could not be trans- 
ported to distant waters in a frozen state, with 
a view to introducing uew varicties ?} 

In a paper read on the subject of Aackerel, 
it was stated that the Blick sea is the great 
nursery for this kind of fish. ‘They come down 
from this sea into the Bosphorus, or channel of 
Constantinople, in immense shoals: and thou- 
sands of boats are there employed taking them 
in seines and gill-nets. They commence their 
long journey as early as the month of February, 
when they are only five or six inches in length 
and very delicate. Dy the time they get to 
Gibraltar they are half-grown: and full grown 


subject—much of which was substantially a 


‘nature. Its principal dealing, aceording 
‘to the name which Christ applied to it, 
is with our rational spirit. 1f we consider 
it asa Spirit of truth we take into account 
jt Combin vlion of two ideas, life and light, 
‘Its contact is not with our mind chiefly; it 
is with our spirit; but it touches that 
side of our spirit which is the recipient of 
truth, capable of intelligence. It is a ra- 
tional spirit; and as such addresses a 
correspomiing faculty in us. To have 
free communication with it, we must 
have our reasoning spirit, which is con- 
cerned in true meditation, awake to its 
impressions, 

Full communion with the Spirit of 
truth, considering the conditions of it 
thus described, is not possible to persons 
who are constantly occupied with worldly 
business, reading, or external occupation 
of any kind. We do not say it is impos- 
sible that there should be any kind of 
profitable intercourse with God under such 
circumstances, ‘There is doubtless an ex- 
ternal operation of the Spirit of truth on 
persons who have not time nor taste for 
meditation. There is a sympathetic com- 
munication between believers, by which 
spiritual influence is diffused from indi- 
viduals through the mass: but it is dif- 
ficult to see how moro than an external 
baptism or a sympathetic operation of 
the Spirit of truth can be gained but by 
reflection,—by giving one’s self up to 
deep spiritual meditation, 

There are evidently two classes in ref- 
erence to this matter. One, of those who 
are operated on by the Spirit of truth 








faith, continuous hope, continuous righteousness, 


when they arrive on the coasts of North Amer- 





sympathetically, who are under its gen- 
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eral influence, and advancing to its thor- 
ough and ultimate operation. These can 
hardly be said to have faith of their own, 
to be rooted and grounded in perfect com- 
munication with Christ. They are un- 
der his directing influence by connection 
with others ; are yielding to it more and 
more, and will ultimately have the eter- 
nal fountain opened in them. The other 
class are those who already have ‘ in them 
the well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life’ They have not only received 
the word of God, but have digested it, 
reflected upon it, and entered into aftin- 
ity with it. They are more than _pas- 
sive material for the Spirit to work upon; 
they are in a state actively to codperate 
with it. They do this by reflection ; by 
closing their eyes to external objects, and 
diving into the center of their being, and 
searching for illumination there. 

The distinction between this art of re- 
flection and the ordinary process of 
thought, is seen in the acts which follow. 
By the former a person gets access to a 
fountain of pure inspiration, and will ne- 
cessarily become original in his ideas and 
movements. He will be found continually 
starting new purposes, that cannot be 
traced to any connection with other peo- 
ple, or to the influence of ordinary mo- 
tives. We can always know when a man 
has been holding central converse with 
God, by his coming forth with some new 
glowing project, fresh from heaven, As 
fast as persons become reflectionists they 
will be emancipated from the spiritual 
direction of others. The more original 
and independent we all become in this 
way, the better; there can be no clashing 
of purposes that are derived from the same 
author. 

Between the two spiritual and mental 
conditions which have been defined, there 
is naturaily a transition state, in which 
the subject has intervals of meditation, 
occasionally touches bottom in the ocean 
of spirits, and there finds new and need- 
ful truth. It is a principal benefit of suf- 
fering, that it flings us back on deep 
meditation. 


affairs, and especially in the sunshine of| ahead of us, or think that we have no 


prosperity, the tendency of men’s thoughts 


is centrifugal, outward; but in a time of] of battle, if we do not see our way clear, 


terrible temptation and trial, when they 
are cornered up by suffering, and the life 
is driven inward, they find out the profit 
of meditation. When their thoughts 
have thus been driven in, and they have 
had a good season of reflection, they re- 
appear, clothed in new beauty and vigor. 
Every such period of reflection is a point 
of departure in the believer’scourse. He 
takes a new start; and the impulse he 
gains carries him forward until his 
thoughts and actions become superficial 
again, when he is again driven back by 
suffering to actual central search after 
God. There is thus great benefit derived 
from temptation; and God repeats the 
chastening process again and again, until 
we form achronic habit of turning in- 
ward, This habit constitutes spiritual- 
ity. The difference between a spiritual 
and worldly man is not in his natural fac- 
ulties or constitutional powers, but in the 
bent and direction of his thoughts — 
The spiritual man exactly reverses his 
natural aim of thought and the outward- 
bound current of attention. He has been 
plied with suffering—has been disciplined 
in the school of God—for the very pur- 


In the common routine of lessly ‘rive on for fear our work will get 


a quiet, safe refuge for our spirit: and 


can go forth to action with a sure heart. 


—Home-Talh.. 


not read in the book of Moses, how in the 
bush God spake unto him, saying, I am 


the superficial to the central, and giving 
him discrimination in spiritual things. 

Nothing is more satisfactory and hope- 
ful than to see people fond of spiritual 
meditation;—not the idle, luxurious 
meditation of the quietist, but the recur- 
rence to one’s own center, which is, in 
fact, recurrence toGod. As God is the 
most active being in the universe, en- 
gaged in unremitting war with evil, the 
meditation which connects us with him, 
makes us also active, and furnishes us un- 
to eyery good word and work. 

There has always been some method 
provided and pointed out for consulting 
God. The patriarchs and David had 
an external way of laying their projects 
before him. David asked counsel of the 
Lord, against the Philistines—‘ Shall I 
go up?’ Having obtained an answer, 
he knew The ark 
of the covenant, for many ages, was the 


he should succeed. 


appointed place of rendezvous for the 
Jews to meet God. Certain forms were 
instituted by which they could there 
consult him, and he gave answer. What 
was then locally true, isnow universally 
true. The external type is superseded 
by the spiritual substance, in all believ- 
ers. You will find in your nature a 
sanctuary—a holy of holies—a_ place 
where God reveals himself—an ark of the 
covenant—a place of the oracle ; and it 
is the privilege of all, in all their trans- 
actions, to ask of God, to take counsel 
and talk with him. We must search out 
this central sanctuary—must know where 
the ark of the covenant rests—and be in 
a condition to recur to it. It should 
become a habit of our lives to turn to 
God for consolation and assistance in all 
alfairs; and in cases when the flesh most 
calls for activity, when conflicts and 
emergencies are most pressing, and every 
thing is whirling with excitement, then 
is the time to fall back and commune 
with God, because then is there the least 
ground to hope in the efficiency of our 
own wills. Much as we have to do, there 
is still no hurry; and we need not reck- 


time for reflection. In the hurly burly 
our safest way is to retire alone «nd re- 
flect. In meditation we have at all times 


when we have taken counsel from God, we 


einai asics 
A God of the Living 

In proof of the resurrection of the dead, 

Christ said to the Sadducees, ‘ Have ye 


the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob; He is not 
the God of the dead, but the God of the 
living.” Turning to the passage in the 
book of Moses, which Christ quotes, we 
find its connection adds to the force of 
his argument. Moses asked God by what 
name he should speak of him ‘to the 
children of Israel. God said, ‘Say unto 
the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me 
unto you.” This was his name before 
Abraham was. But he had chosen, also, 
another name by which to be known 
among men. ‘He said moreover unto 
Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the 


Isaac, and the God of Jacob hath sent me 
unto you; this is my name forever, and 
this is my memorial unto all genera- 
tions. He thus declared himself the 
God of Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob, 
with great emphasis, and proclaims him- 
self truly a God of the dead, if we deny 
the resurrection. 

Knowing God by this name gives great 
interest to those passages in the Bible 
which relate to the resurrection and reward 
of these fathers. There is one very explicit 
passage to which we refer. Christ says, 
‘Many shall come from the east and from 
the west, and shall sit down with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven,’ This represents them as cen- 
tral members of the church of the first 
resurrection. 


The Valley of the Amazon. 


An article under the above heading, in the 
March No. of Putnam’s Monthly, reviews two 
books lately published—one entitled, ‘A Narra- 
tive of travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, by 
A. R. Wallace.’ the other—‘ Exploration of the 
Valley of the Amazon, by W. N. Ifernden and L, 
Gibbon. The article, after describing the almost 
incredible difficulties which travellers encounter 
in the region which it says is ‘ destined to be in fu- 
ture the seat of a prosperous empire’, thus de- 





scribes the Amazon: 


“The river Amazon, as we all know from our 
schoul-books, is the second largest river in the 
world, being second only to the Mississippi, and 
with its numerous and mighty tributaries, drains 
a basin which surpasses in its dimensions that of 
any other mver. Situated in the tropics, altern- 
ately on both sides of the equator, it is supplied 
by abundant rains throughout its whole extent, and 
pours a flood of water into the ocean, to which 
the magnificent streams of the Mississippi, the 
Hoang Ifo, the Ganges, and the Danube, afford 
scarcely a comparison. From the fourth degree 
of north latitude to the twentieth south, all the 
rivers that flow down the eastern slope of the 
Andes, are its confluents, which is as if, says Mr. 
Wallace. every river of Europe, from St. Peters- 
burg to Madrid, united their waters in a single 
flood. . * ’ * 

“'The velocity of the Amazon is not so great as 
is commonly supposed, but the first sight of it pro- 
duces an impression of awful grandeur and force. 
Lieutenant Herndon writes: ‘The march of the 
great river in its silent grandeur was sublime; 
but in the untamed might of its turbid waters as 
they cut away its banks, tore down the gigantic 
denizens of the forest, and built up isiands, it 
was awful. It rolled through the wilderness with 
a stately and solemn air. Its waters looked an- 
ery, sullen, relentless ; and the whole scene awoke 
emotions of awe and dread—such as are caused 
by the funeral solemnities, the minute-gun, the 
howl of the wind, and the angry tossing of the 
waves, when all hands are called to bury the dead 
in a troubled sea.’ ” 

Next the article describes the unrivalled fertili- 
ty of the country through which this magnificent 
stream flows, the varicty of its productions, and 
the salubrity of the climate, as follows: 

“Tt is covered by a rich and tangled vegetation, 
forming the most dense and extensive forest. in 
the world. One may travel for weeks and months 
in any direction, withont discovering more than a 
rood of ground unoccupied by trees. On the coast 
of Southern Brazil, and on the Pacific coasts, you 
encounter rocky mountain ridges and immense 
plains that are parched and barren; but in the 
interior, comprising an area of some 2,700 miles 
in one direction, and from 400 to 1700 in another, 
the entire surface is a virgin forest. What are 
the woods of ceniral Europe, what those of Africa, 
what the immeise forests of Asia even, compared 
with this?) In Norch America alone is there a 
parallel, in the vast wooded country, west of the 
Mississippi. 

“This vast forest is distinguished for the varie- 
ty as well as the size of the trees of which it is 
composed. Iferndon enumerates of trees fitted 
for nautical constructions, twenty-two kinds ; 
for the construction of houses and boats, thirty- 
three; for cabinet work, twelve; (some of which 
suchas the jacaranda, the torteise-shell wood, and 
the macacauba, are very beautiful,) and for mak- 
ing coal seven. ‘Tlicre are twelye kinds of trees 
that exude milk from some of their bark ; though 
the milk of some of these—such as the arvoeiro 
and assucu—is poisonous. One is the seringa, or 
India-rubber tree, and one, the murure, the milk 
of which is reported to possess extraordinary vir- 
tue in the cure of mercuriahzed patients. ‘It is 
idle,’ he says, ‘to give a list of the medicinal 
plants, for their name is legion. This is the coun- 
try,’ he adds, ‘of rice, of sarsaparilla, of India- 
rubber, balsam copaiba, gum copal, animal and 
vegetable wax, cocoa, Brazilian nutmegs, Tonka 
beans, ginger, black pepper, arrowroot, tapioca, 
anratto, indigo, sapacaia, and Brazil nuts; dyes 
of the gayest colors, drugs of rare virtue, varie- 
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filled with game, and the rivers stocked with tur- 
tle and fish. Here dwell the anta, or the wild 
cow, the peixe boi, or fish ox, the sloth, the ant- 
eater, the beautiful black tiger, the mysterioug 
electri¢ eel, the boa-constrictor, the anaconda, the 
deadly coral snake, the voracious alligator, mon. 
keys in endless variety, birds of the most bril- 
liant plumage, and insects of the strangest forms 
and gayest colors. ° . + 

“ The entire valley is remarkable for the uni- 
formity of its temperature and the regular supply 
of moisture. Neither the wet nor the dry sea- 
sons are as severe as in other tropical countries, 
and the st:anger seldom suffers from either ex- 
cessive heat or excessive cold.” 

So much for the bright side of the picture, 
On looking at the other side, we find many things 
which are far from being attractive tous. Our 
travellers describe the country as filled with 
Indians of ‘ countiess varieties,’ having peculiar lan- 
guages and customs, and distinct physical charae- 
teristics; and these are for the most part lazy, 
squalid, polygamiec, fond of caxaca or bad rum, &e, 
The narrative proceeds : 

“ Next to the human or demi-human inhabitants 
the greatest annoyances are the animals. There 
are alligators, in some of the streams, big enough 
to bolt an Indian warrior; there are vampire bats, 
which, in spite of what some naturalists assert, 
will phlebotumize a horse until he cies; there 
are jaguars, which are quite as fierce and strong 
as the royal Bengal tiger; and there are snakes, 
which the good Father Vernazza avers (and he 
wrote as late as 1845) are forty-five feet long and 
five and a half thick, and who suck in their prey, 
man, bird, or beast, by mere inhalation, from a 
distance of fifty yards. [Such Munchausen sto- 
ries as this affect the credibility of the whole nar- 
rative. The reader must discriminate.—Ed. Cir, 
Yet the plague of the country are the smaller 
vermin, the ants, the ticks, and the mosquitoes, 

* Mr. Wallace complains of another nuisance that 
assailed his ears. ‘ Every night, he says, speaking 
of a voyage up the Tocantins, ‘we had a concert of 
frogs, which make extraordinary noises. There 
are three kinds, which can be heard all at once.— 
One makes a noise somewhat like what one would 
expect from a frog, namely, a dismal croak, but 
the sounds uttered by the others were like no an- 
imal that I ever heard before. A distant rail- 
way train approaching and a blacksmith hammer- 
ing on his anvil, are what they exactly resemble. 
They are such true imitations, that when lying 
halt-dozing in the canoe, I have often fancied my- 
self at home, hearing the familiar sounds of the 
approaching mail-train, and the hammering of the 
boiler-makers at the iron-works. Then we often 
had the ‘guarhibas, or howling monkeys, with 
their terrific ncises; the shrill grating whistle of 
the cicadas. and locusts, and the peculiar notes of 
the saucuras and other aquatic birds; add to 
these the loud unpleasant hum of the mosquitoes 
in our immediate vicinity, and you have a pretty 
good idea of our nightly concert.’ A serenade of 
that sort, however, seems to us only a proper 
accompaniment to the general experiences of life 
in those |.titudes,” 

We conclude by quoting the following interest- 
ing comparison between the beauties and delights 
of ‘home’ and of the tropics: 


«Still, an enthusiast may tell us that the glo- 
rious imagery, which nature every where in the 
tropics addresses to the eye, is a compensation 
for the defeats suffered by the other senses.— 
The eye, as in Macbeth’s soliloquy, *is worth all 
the rest;’ for the grand forms of the trees, the 
varied hues of the foliage, the endless brilliancy of 
ihe birds and butterflies, and the deep azure of 
the skies, present a panorama which quite over- 
whelms the mind with its beauty and magnifi- 
cence. But Mr. Wallace, in spite of the enthusi- 
asm of earlier travellers, is inclined to think that 
he found quite as much picturesque landscape at 
home as in the tropics. ‘It is ou the road-side, 
and on the river’s banks,’ he says, ‘that we see 
all the beauties of the tropical vegetation. There 
we find a mass of bushes and trees, and shrubs 
of every height, rising one over another, all ex- 
posed to the bright light and fresh air, and putting 
forth within reach their flowers and fruits, which in 
the forests, only grow far up on the topmost boughs. 
Bright flowers and green foliage combine their 
charms, and climbing with their flowery festoons, 
cover over the bare and decaying stems. Yet, 
and here comes in his protest, * pick out the love- 
liest spots where the most glorious flowers of the 
tropics expand their glowing petals, and for every 
scene of this kind, we may find another at home 
of equal beauty, and with an equal amount of 
brilliant color. Look at a field of butter-cups 
and daisies,—a hill-side covered with gorse and 
broom,—or a forest-glade, azure with a carpet of 
wild hyacinths, and they will bear a comparison 
with any scene the tropics can produce. I[ have 
never scen anything more glorious than an old 
crab-tree in full blossom, and the horse-chesnut, 
lilac, and Jaburnum, will vie with the choicest 
tropical trees and shrubs. In the tropical waters 
are no more beautiful plants than our white and 
water lilies, our irises and the fiowering rush; for 
I cannot consider the flower of the Victoria Re- 
gia more beautiful than that of the Nymphea 
Alba, though it may be larger; nor is it so abun- 
dant an ornament of tropical waters as the latter 
is of ours” Our author then adds, that the chang- 
mg hues of autumn, and the tender green of 
spring are never seen in the tropics; while the 
rich expanse of green meadows and rich pastures 
are wanting, and the distant landscape fails in the 
soft and hazy effects which so excite the imagina- 
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